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FOREWORD 


upward trend of salaries in city school systems since the depression year 

of 1934-35. By 1940-41 urban salaries, particularly in the largest cities, 
averaged approximately those paid in 1930-31. The present survey shows that 
these trends have continued until today the general picture of salaries in most 
cities is somewhat better than the predepression situation. 

However, in the past two years the United States has entered the global war. 
Emergency conditions have precipitated a steady rise in living costs. Since 
January 1941 the cost-of-living index has advanced more than 20 percent; 
teachers’ salaries have advanced considerably less than 10 percent. It is disturb- 
ing to see the actual economic status of teachers slipping downward in spite of 
the tendency in cities to restore salaries to predepression levels. 

In rural areas the long-standing unsatisfactory condition of teachers’ salaries 
has become steadily worse. For years low salaries have fostered economic in- 
security and caused thousands of teachers each year to resign their positions and 
to move to the urban areas. With low salaries and rising cost of living the turn- 
over in employment has mounted until today it is at least double what it has been 
in any normal year. 

Foreseeing the dangers of continued low salaries the National Education 
Association more than two years ago placed special emphasis on the necessity of 
higher pay. The Association was concerned not only with the economic security 
of teachers but also with keeping school systems strong enough to cope with 
emergency problems. Data have been supplied to hundreds of school officials. 
A number of cities have met the situation with special salary adjustments. 
Georgia raised the state salary schedule 25 percent. Several states now have 
legislation pending to raise minimum salaries or to give all teachers an emer- 
gency wartime payment. 

Also in meeting the situation the National Education Association has had a 
federal aid bill (S$. 637) introduced into Congress. This bill provides for grant- 
ing every state funds that can be used to raise teachers’ salaries, to keep schools 
open, or otherwise to meet the present emergency. With these federal funds 
most states could do much to alleviate their current personnel difficulties. It is 
to be hoped that laymen as well as members of the profession will make a 
determined effort to present to members of Congress the facts of the current 
emergency and the necessity of enacting S. 637 into law. 

The record of teachers in the present war is one of which we may well be 
proud. In the face of serious losses of personnel to the military services and to 
private employment, school systems have carried on resolutely. Not only have 
the teachers continued to do their regular work under adverse conditions, but 
they have given many hours to rationing, registration, and bond campaigns. 
Teachers have demonstrated again that they are good citizens. Now is the time 
to remove glaring inequities in the scheduling of their salaries. 

To the nearly two thousand superintendents of schools and their staffs, who 
reported salary data in the present survey in spite of adverse employment con- 
ditions, the National Education Association is deeply grateful. 

Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


T HE sTuDIEs of the National Education Association have shown a general 
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Introduction 


Biennially, since 1922-23, the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Association 
has conducted surveys of the salaries paid in 
city school systems. This ResEARCH BULLETIN 
presents a summary of the salaries paid city 
school employees for the current school year 
1942-43. 

The grouping as to city size for the year 
1942-43 is according to the figures published in 
the 1940 Census. In years prior to 1940-41, 
the 1930 Census of population was used. The 
change in population for certain cities occurred 
prior to 1940, that is, during the decade be- 
tween 1930 and 1940. This fact should be held 
in mind when the figures of this bulletin are 
interpreted, particularly for the section involv- 
ing trends. The total effect of this shifting of 
cities among the city-size groups has not been 
explored. 


Method of Making Survey 


The procedure in making the study was 
similar to that followed in previous years. The 
inquiry forms were mailed to superintendents 
of schools on September 23, 1942. A page 
of this questionnaire is illustrated on page 23 
of this bulletin. Various follow-up letters and 
telegrams were sent to secure the largest pos- 
sible sampling. Correspondence with individual 
cities was carried forward whenever a reason- 
able doubt occurred concerning the meaning 
or accuracy of the report received. 

Extensive correspondence has been carried on 
since October 1942 in an effort to include spe- 
cial increases and bonuses. The salaries re- 
ported in this bulletin are somewhat lower than 
they would have been if complete reports on 
bonuses had been available. Further attempts 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF SCHOOL 


to include most of these salary adjustments in 
cities over 30,000 in population will be made 
in the Special Salary Tabulations available 
later in 1943. Therefore, the medians for city 
groups I and II reported later in 1943 may be 
slightly higher than those given in the present 
publication. 


Size of Sample 


In reporting this study the usual practice of 
grouping city school systems according to the 
Table 1 the 


classification used, the number of cities in each 


population is followed. shows 
of the five population groups, and the number 
and percent of cities submitting usable replies. 

The five population groups as defined in 
columns | and 2 of Table 1 are followed con 
sistently thruout this bulletin and are referred 
to by Roman numerals hereafter, both in text 
and in tables, so as to conserve space and avoid 
cumbersome repetitions. 

A total of 1,987 cities is included in the 
salary survey for this year. This study covers 
53 percent of all city school systems and 80 
percent of the school systems in cities with more 
than 30,000 population. It is estimated that 75 
percent of all employees in city school systems 
in the United States are included in the tabula- 
tions. The number of school employees of all 
classes included in this study is 346,402. 

Because of a lack of clerical help, seven of 
the largest cities, usually included in past salary 
surveys, were unable to file reports for 1942-43. 
This fact, together with the omission of data 
on janitors in cities over 30,000 in population, 
accounts for reduction in the total number of 
school employees covered in this 1942-43 study 
as compared with the 1940-41 survey. 


SYSTEMS INCLUDED IN STUDY 











Group Population 
number ranges 
1 2 
8 Sag MEGS Se aera ee Over 100,000 
NN ics, EME oe ga bs 30,000 to 100,000 
RRR AES “Sa SE a Mere eee 10,000 to 30,000 
GIRS oS ee §,000 to 10,000 
I BE Ue il is ewleeeG cases 2,500 to 5,000 
aia a Malia.) « « xa ddisaie e dasleae 6.04 caus 


Number of city 


school systems Number of Percent 
according to city school replying 
1940 Census ' systems reporting 
3 4 5 
as ae | 85.9. r 
272 213 78.3 
780 502 64.4 
1,040 533 §1.3 
1,575 660 41.9 
3,759 1,987 52.9 





1 The figures given in this column exceed the number of cities as reported in the 16th Census, U. S. Department of Com- 


merce, Bureau of the 


population which prior to 1930 had been classified as urban but which were transferred to rural in 1930. 
number of school systems rather than the number of cities where dual systems are in operation. 


Census, for the following reasons: First, the inclusion of certain New England communities over 2,500 in 


Second, counting the 
In all such cases, however, the 


1940 Census population figures for the various cities rather than the population of the school districts were used in classifying. 
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Trends in Salaries, 1930-31 to 1942-43 


That salaries of school employees were Table 2 gives median' salaries paid ¢| 
greatly reduced during the economic depression various types of school employees in cities ove, 
is a well-known fact. How far they have re- 100,000 in population for four biennial period 
covered is shown in the tables in this section of | since 1930-31. From inspection of this tab, 
the bulletin, and in Figure I, page 11. we find that median salaries paid all type 


1 Those not familiar with the term “median” may look upon it as having, for ordinary purposes, the same general signifi : 
as the familiar “arithmetic mean” or “‘average.”” More specifically, the best paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive salari: the 0 
equal to, or greater than, the median salary, and the poorest paid 50 percent of a group of teachers receive salaries equal | how 
less than, the median. = 
Median salaries are computed for all school employees of each classification concerned except in a few cities where sa 
schedules for white and colored teachers were reported separately. In these cases only the salaries paid white teachers Whi 
included. Salaries paid colored teachers in cities maintaining separate salary schedules for white and colored teachers are tabu 
and available for reference on request. A minus sign (—) before a median figure means that an exact median cannot 
calculated from the information given, but is somewhat below the sum following the minus sign. TA 


TABLE 2.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1942-43 
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Part-time or continuation school principals 
Administrative and supervisory staf: 
Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 
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of employees decreased from 1930-31 to 1932- 
33, and decreased still further in 1934-35. (In 
1938-39, and in 1940-41, salaries show an up- 
ward trend.) In practically every type of posi- 
tion in cities of this size the 1942-43 salaries 
are higher than those of 1940-41, and in most 
cases they exceed those of 1930-31. 

Tables 3 to 6 give similar data for cities of 
the other population groups. These tables also 


show an upward trend for 1942-43. Salaries 
are, in most cases, higher than those for 1930-31. 
While salaries in cities under 100,000 in pop- 


1930-31, 


covery has been much less rapid than in the 


ulation have increased over the re- 
large cities. 

A study of the details of 
veals a number of 


Tables 2 to 6 re- 
Table 2 
shows the trends in cities over 100,000 in popu- 
lation. The median 
teachers reached the lowest point in 1932-33; 
in 1934-35 there was some improvement; and 
by 1942-43 the median was 14 percent above 
that for 1930-31. 
tary teachers apparently reached their lowest 


interesting facts. 


salaries of kindergarten 


Median salaries of elemen- 


TABLE 3.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1942-43 





Median salaries paid in 


1930- 1932- 
31 33 


2 3 


Type of school employee 








Classroom teachers: 
Kindergarten hos $1,609 $1,557 
Elementary school ‘ 1,526 
Atypical classes 1,747 
Junior high school 1,761 
High school 1,994 
Part-time or continuation school. 

Department heads: 


Junior high school 
High school 


Deans: 


Junior high school 
High school........... 
Principals: 
Elementary school: 
Assistant principals........ 
Teaching principals 
Supervising principals 
Junior high school: | 
Assistant principals 
Principals 
High school: : 
Assistant principals 
Principals : V6 
Part-time or continuation school principals 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools . 6,758 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superin- 


3. ,050 


Business managers 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc 
Vocational education 
Physical education 
Health 
Evening schools 
Americanization classes... . . 


Penmanship 

Manual! or industrial arts... 

Home economics 
NEI, . cnecccce sc eseees 


Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employees: 
—ee to superintendents of 


mo of boards of education. . 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administrative and 
supervisory 
Superintendents of buildings 
Head janitors 


Nurses 
Chief attendance officers 
Attendance officers 


Percent of change 


930-31 1934-35 


1930-31 
1942-43 1942-43 
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1940-41 
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point in 1934-35. These salaries lagged behind 
the recovery of kindergarten salaries in 1936-37 
but by 1942-43 the median is 14 percent above 
the 1930-31 level. In 1942-43 the median 
salaries of junior high-school teachers are 9 
percent above, and the median salaries of senior 
high-school teachers are 5.7 percent above 
those paid in 1930-31. Principals and superin- 
tendents have apparently recovered less rapidly 
than any of the preceding classroom groups. As 
compared with the high point of 1930-31, their 
median salaries are still below: 1.3 percent 
for supervising elementary-school principals ; 
1.7 percent for junior high-school principals ; 
3.7 percent for senior high-school principals; 
and 14.6 percent for superintendents of schools. 

In cities between 30,000 and 100,000 in 
population similar facts may be pointed out. 
According to Table 3 the median salaries of 
kindergarten teachers reached the lowest point 


in 1934-35. This trend was also true of te 
ers’ salaries in elementary, junior high, 
senior high schools. (During 1936-37, howey, 
salaries had begun to recover. Recovery co, 
tinued in 1938-39 and 1940-41 altho only + 
median for kindergarten teachers rose abo, 
1930-31 levels.) The medians for all teach, 
groups in 1942-43 exceed those of the peak yea; 
1930-31 by the following percents: elementa; 
school teachers, 8.6 percent ; junior high-scho: 
teachers, 6.4 percent ; high-school teachers, 4.‘ 
percent. Supervising elementary-school pri: 
cipals are 1.3 percent; junior high-school pri: 
cipals, 1.5 percent; high-school principals, 3.8 
percent; and superintendents of schools, 8. 
percent below 1930-31 levels. 

Table 4 shows the salary trends in citie 
between 10,000 and 30,000 in population. Ax 
in cities in Group I and Group II, median sa! 
aries reached their lowest levels in 1934-35. (|; 


yetwer 
5.000 


TABLE 4.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1942-43 





Median salaries paid in 


Percent of change 
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High school 
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Evening schools 
Americanization classes 
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Home economics 
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many types of positions the medians for 1936- 


37 show that recovery had set in, altho there 
had been no apparent gain in some cases. For 
example, the median salary of business man- 
avers reported for 1936-37 was below that of 
1934-35. This condition was also true for direc- 
tors of research, for supervisors of physical 
education, penmanship, and manual training, 
and for secretaries of boards of education. In 
1942-43 all of the median salaries reported 
exceed the 1934-35 level, and in all but one 
case they exceed the 1940-41 level.) The me- 
dian salaries for almost all types of positions 
are now above those for the _ school 
1930-31. 

In Table 5 are given the median salaries 
between 1930-31 and 1942-43 for cities of 
5,000 to 10,000 population. Like the cities 
of Group III (10,000-30,000) the medians 
reported are almost all consistently higher for 
the current year than they were in 1934-35 


year 


and 1940-41. There is, however, considerable 
lag as compared with 1930-31. For example, 
the medians for assistant superintendents, busi 
ness managers, and certain supervisors’ posi 
tions are below predepression levels. Principals’ 
salaries also have not recovered: supervising 
elementary-school principals, 2.1 percent; 
junior high-schooi principals, 1.1 percent; and 
high-school principals, 2.8 percent. The median 
salary of superintendents is still 6.8 percent 
behind the 1930-31 median. 

Finally, we may examine Table 6 for the 
trends in cities 2,500 to 5,000 in population. 
Here also are many signs of improvements as 
compared with the surveys of 1934-35 and 
1940-41. Comparisons with 1930-31, however, 
reveal the same conditions pointed out in con- 
with the 5,000-10,000 


group, namely, that median salaries are some 


nection the cities of 


times below those of 1930-31. 
In the 1938-39 summary the statement was 


TABLE 5.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1942-43 





Classroom teachers: 


Median salaries paid in 


1930- —-:1932- 


33 


Type of school employee 


1 3 


Elementary school! 
Junior high school. 
High school ; 
Part-time or continuation school 
Principals: 
Teaching elementary school.. 
Supervising elementary school 
Junior high school. ‘ 
High school......... 
\dministrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools. . . 
Assistant superintendents. .... 
nnn SESE CETTE 
Directors, assistant directors, or super- 
visors of: 
Research, tests, etc... 
Vocational education 
Physical education. ... 


Penmanship............ 
Manual or industrial arts. . 
Home economics... . 
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Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employees: 
retaries to superintendents of 
Saree ae, haem a a 
Secretaries to boards of education. . 
Clerks in principals’ offices..... .. ‘ 
Clerks in other administrative or 
supervisory offices ; 
Superintendents of buildings 
Janitors 


Percent of change 


1930-31 
1942-43 


1934-35 
1942-43 


1940-41 
1942-43 
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1Includes kindergarten teachers. 








made that teachers’ salaries in the small cities 
were apparently recovering more slowly than 
in the large cities. This fact may be illustrated 
by reviewing the percents of change in median 
salaries between 1930-31 and 1942-43. In order 
of city size the changes in median salaries of 
elementary-school teachers over this period 
were as follows: Group I, 14.4 percent in- 
crease; Group II, 8.6 percent increase ; Group 
III, 7.1 percent increase; Group IV, 5.8 per- 
cent increase; and Group V, 8.2 percent in- 
crease. The influence of city size is also shown 
in the degree of recovery of high-school teach- 
ers’ salaries. The median salaries paid these 
teachers in the various population ranges were 


higher in 1942-43 than in 1930-31 by the fol- 


lowing percents: Group I, 5.7 percent; Gr. 
II, 4.5 percent ; Group III, 3.9 percent ; Gr, 
IV, 2.2 percent ; and Group V, 2.3 percent. 

The most striking finding in this 1942.4 
survey is the continuing lag in the salaries 
administrators. The median salaries of supe; 
intendents are Jess than those of 1930-31 by th, 
following percents: Group I, 14.6 percent 
Group II, 8.3 percent ; Group III, 3.0 percent 
Group IV, 6.8 percent ; and Group V, 5.8 pe; 
cent. While in general principals’ salaries hay. 
shown more recovery than those of super 
intendents they are still below predepressio; 
levels. All medians of the major classroon 
teacher groups are higher in 1942-43 than j; 
1930-31. 


TABLE 6.—TRENDS IN SALARIES PAID EMPLOYEES IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
IN CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION 1930-31 TO 1942-43 





Median salaries paid in 


Percent of change 





Type of school employee 


1932- 
33 


1934- 35 1940-4) 


1930-31 
1942-43 1942-43 1942-43 


1934- 1940- 
35 41 








1 





¢ aeannigiin teachers: 
Elementary schooi! 
canes high school 
igh school 
Part-time or continuation school. 


Principals: 
Teaching elementary school........ 
Supervising elementary school.... . 
jane high school 
igh school 


Administrative and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools 
Business mana 
Directors, assistant ‘directors, 

visors of: 
Vocational education 
Physical education 


‘or super- 


Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 


Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employees: 
—— to superintendents of 


sc 
Secretaries of boards of education. . 
Clerks in principals’ offices. . «<9 
= in other administrative or. 


5 7 





$1,149 
1 
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FIGURE I 





| TRENDS IN ELEMENTARY- SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES, 1930-31 TO 1942-43 


POPULATION 
GROUPS 
Cities 

Over 100,000 


Cities 

30,000 to 100,000 
Cities 

10,000 to 30,000 
Cities 

5,000 to 10,000 
Cities 

2,500 to 5,000 


600 
1930-31 1932-33 1934-35 1936-37 1938-39 1940-41 1942-43 


TRENDS IN HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES, 1930-31 TO 1942-43 


POPULATION 
GROUPS 
Cities 

Over 100,000 


Cities 

30,000 to 100,000 
Cities 

10,000 to 30,000 
Cities 

5,000 to 10,000 
Cities 

2,500 to 5,000 


1932-33 1934-35 1936-37 1938-39 1940-41 1942-483 





For the exact amounts upon which these graphs ore based consult Tables 2 thru 6. 
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The Range and Distribution of Salaries in 1942-43 


The median salaries reported in the preced- 
ing section summarize as well as is possible in 
any single figure the general status of city 
teachers’ salaries. It is important, however, to 
know how the salaries are distributed above 
and below the median figure. Table 7 presents 
this information for the three main groups of 
teachers in cities over 30,000 in population, and 
Table 8 gives this same information for cities 
under 30,000 in population. 

Tables 9 and 10 show the distribution of 
salaries for the main groups of principals in 
cities over 30,000 and in cities under 30,000 


in population, respectively. Tables 11 and |? 
give these data for certain administrative a; 
supervisory officers. 

Table 13 presents the distribution of salarie: 
paid to secretarial and clerical employees, whl, 
Tables 14 and 15 show this information {o; 
attendance officers, nurses, and janitors. 

The tables in this section bring out clear! 
the relative position of the median salaries 
the different population groups and the exten; 
to which the distributions themselves overla, 
They show that, altho the median salary o0{ 
various groups of teachers increases with th 


TABLE 7.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES OVER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1942-43 





Elementary-school teachers 
Group II ' 





Salary groups 


1 3 
800 and over 

700- 
600- 
500 
400-— 


300. 
200 
100 
000 
, 900 


4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
4, 
3 


reese 2 ee 
& 


, 800 
, 700 
, 600 
, 500 
, 400- 


‘ 4 


, 300 
, 200 
100 
, 000 
900. 


NOwww 
Nwoww 


800. 
700. 
600. 
500 
, 400 


NNNNhS 
NNrmNN 


, 300 
200 
100. 
000 
, 900- 


, 800- 
, 700- 
, 600- 
, 500- 

, 400- 


, 300- 
, 200- 
, 100 

000-— 
900- 


—NNMNN 
mMwNnRN 


—— ee 


—— 


800-— 
Below $800 


Total. 





High-school teachers 





Junior high-school teachers 
Group I Group I 


Group II 
oe 6 


Group II 











Median 





Arithmetic mean 





1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
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size of the city in which the teacher is em- 
oloved, there is a considerable amount of over- 


lapping in the distributions of the salaries. 
There are some types of positions in the larger 
cities in which many individuals receive lower 
salaries than some persons in like positions in 
the smaller cities. 

Differences in the experience and training of 
the individuals involved, the salary schedules 
of the cities, and variations in living costs are 
among the factors which account for this over- 
lapping. It will be seen that the larger cities, in 
general, show a wider spread of salaries than 
the smaller cities. The distributions for the 
smaller cities tend to spread less. 

Tables 7 to 15 also give the total number of 
the various employees reported by the cities 


covered in this survey and the median and 
arithmetic mean for each type and city size. 

Tables 7 and 8 bring out the usual tendency 
for salaries to increase with the size of the city. 
This situation is one of the major causes of a 
high employment turnover in rural areas and 
small towns. Combined with other factors it 
has at least doubled teacher mobility in 
1942-43. 

The tendency to pay 
teachers giving instruction to older children is 


higher salaries to 
also evident from the figures of these tables. 
The median salary of teachers in the junior 
high schools in cities over 100,000 in population 
is $141 higher than that of elementary-school 
teachers, and the salary of high-school teachers 
is $324 higher than that of junior high-school 


TABLE 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID TEACHERS IN CITIES UNDER 
30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1942-43 





Elementary and 
kindergarten teachers 
Salary groups ——- 
Group Group Group 
Ill ! Iv! Vv: 


1 a 
$3,600 and over 

3,500—- 3,599 

3,400— 3,499 


3,300— 3,399. 
3,200— 3,299.. 


3,100—- 3,199 
3,000— 3,099 
,900— 2,999 
,800— 2,899 
,700— 2,799 


,600— 2,699 
,500— 2,599 
,400— 2,499... 
,300— 2,399.. 
,200— 2,299 


, 100- 
,000- 
,900- 
,800— 
, 700- 


399... 
Below $300. . 


WS iki. ces 3,82: 13, 
$1,379 


Arithmetic mean.. $1,573 $1,403 


High-school 


Junior high- 
teachers 


school teachers 


Group Group Group Group Group 
IV Vv Ill IV ; 


10 


a 


Aan Ss 


am 


, 490 1,581 


$1,535 $1,440 


$1,578 $1,465 





! For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 











teachers. Yet in spite of these differences there 
exists a growing trend toward salary schedules 
based upon preparation rather than upon school 
position. Table 19, page 22, shows that 36 
percent of the salary schedules reported in the 
present survey are the preparation type. In 
1940-41, 31 percent of the schedules reported 
were based primarily upon preparation. 

In 1928 the Committee on Standards of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
proposed a salary schedule ranging from $2,000 
to $7,000 for supervising elementary principals. 
According to Tables 9 and 10, only 210 prin- 
cipals out of 6,443 have reached or exceeded 
this proposed maximum. At least 680 supervis- 
ing elementary principals receive less than 


TABLE 9.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARI 


$2,000 in 1942-43. Stated another way, | 
supervising elemuntary-school principals 
ceives less than $2,000 a year in salary; o; 
1 in 31 receives $7,000 or more. Teaching el, 
mentary-school principals’ (teaching half-tin 
or more) salaries range from $500 to $3.65 
One in 13 teaching elementary-school pri; 
cipals receives $2,500 or more per year; near! 
1 in 8 teaching elementary-school principals 
paid less than $1,300 annually. 

In the five city groups there are 1,601 juni 
high-school principals. Only 80 receive $7 ,()() 
or more per year; | in 8 receives less tha; 
$2,000. Of the 2,322 high-school principal 
1 in 26 receives $7,000 or more per year; | 
12 receives less than $2,000 annually. 


ES PAID PRINCIPALS IN CITIES OVER 


30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1942-43 





Elementary-schoo! principals 





Teaching 
ag 
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Group 
I 


Junior high-school 
principals 


Group 
I 


High-schoo! 
principals 





Group Group Group 
Il I II 





8 9 





3,407 





$2,056 


$3,473 


$4,913 $4,118 





Arithmetic mean $2,094 


$3,735 


$5 461 $4,133 





1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
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TABLE 14.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
IN CITIES OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1942-43 





Chief attend- Attendance Head Head 
ance officers officers nurses Nurses janitors 
Salary groups 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group Group 
I! II I II I II I II I Il 


2 3 S 6 8 10 ll 


: 000 and over 
800 999 
; 600 799 
3 400 ,599 
00 399 
3, 000 199 
900 ,999 
800. , 899 
00 ,799 
600 699 
599 
, 499 
399 
299 
,199 
,099 
,999 
, 899. 
, 799. 
,699. 
,599 
, 499 
, 399 
,299 
199 
,099 
,000 


1,900 
1,800. 
1,700 
1,600 
1,500 





1,400. 
1,300 
1, 200—- 
1,100 
1,000 
Below $ 


ee et et et et ee INN RO NN tO We Ge Gs 


Total , 65 2: 72 27 78 


Median. . ; $3,163 $2,113 $2,489 $1,656 $2,175 $1,975 
$2 


Arithmetic mean $3,567 $2,198 $2,522 $1,712 


, 365 $2,019 





1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 


TABLE 15.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 
IN CITIES UNDER 30,000 IN POPULATION IN 1942-43 








Nurses Janitors 


Attendance officers 
Group Group Group Group Group Group Group : Group 
Ill! IV! Vv! Ill IV v Il IV 


i” ed 4 5 3, = lel 


2,900 
2,800- 
2,700 

600. 10 
26 
45 
26 
59 
78 
145 
292 
510 
460 
623 
760 
541 
641 
574 
337 
256 
16 
128 
183 
140 
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89 
63 
150 
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Cwne 
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“NO 


180 305 215 6.450 
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$633 $325 , $1,613 ‘ ] $1,469 


$799 $624 .75 $1,601 $1,399 $1,420 





1 For population ranges, see Table 1, page 5. 
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Comparisons between 


‘Tables 16 and 17 present comparisons be- 
tween median salaries on the basis of index 
numbers. In each city-size group the median 
salary of the elementary-school teacher group 
is taken as 100. Indexes have been computed 
for 1930-31 and 1942-43, 

These indexes are most significant in the 
case of teaching and administrative positions 
found in a majority of school systems. Types 
of positions which occur only in the more finan- 
cially able school systems are likely to show a 


Positions and Levels 


high median salary as compared with 
positions common to all school systems. 
Group I we find that, taking the median sal,, 
of elementary-school teachers as 100, the ; 
of other medians is as follows: junior hip 
school teachers, 106; senior high-school teac| 
ers, 119; elementary principals, 143; jun 
high-school principals, 183; senior high-sch 
principals, 203 ; and superintendents of schoo 
353. Other similar comparisons can be mad 


in Table 16 and in Table 17. 


TABLE 16——-MEDIAN SALARIES PAID AND INDEX RELATIONSHIPS IN CITIES 
OVER 30,000 IN POPULATION, 1930-31 AND 1942-43 





Index of relationship,"elementar 
teachers’ salary= =100 


Median salaries 





Group II Group I Group Ir 





1930-31 1942-43 1930-31 1942-43 1930-31 1942- 43 1930- 31 1942-43 
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Classroom teachers: 


Kindergarten. .......... 
Elementary school 
Atypical classes 
unior high school 
igh school 
Part-time or continuation school 
Department heads: 


daasor high school 
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Deans: 


unior high school 
igh school 
Principals: 

Elementary school: 
Assistant principals 
Been | principals 

rvising principals 

Jantar igh school: 
Assistant principals 
Principals 

High school: 

Assistant principals 
Pytact 


A dministration and supervisory staff: 
Superintendents of schools 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superintendents... . 
Business managers 
Directors, assistant directors, or supervisors of: 
Research, tests, etc 


Evening schools 
Americanization classes 


Penmanship 

Manual or industrial arts 
Home economics 

Visual education 


Other school employees: 


Secretarial and clerical employees 
Secretaries to cppariatemente of schools 
Secretaries of boards of education. 
Clerks in principals’ offices 
Clerks in other administrative and supervisory 


offices 
Superintendents of buildings 
Head janitors 
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Status of Salary Scheduling in City School Systems 
TABLE 18.—NUMBER REPORTING SALARY SCHEDULES IN 1942-43 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V Total 








Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 10 11 12 13 
Does your school system have a 
salary schedule? 
Yes! » A eee 76 96.2 188 88. 400 81.8 350 : 358 57.6 1,372 
No.. iin é ca to 3 3.8 24 11.3 89 18.2 162 31. 264 42.4 542 


Total , , 7 100.0 212 100.0 489 100.0 512 ; 622 100.0 1,914 10 


Not specified aad Say ¥ fe re F 38 73 





1 Includes cities operating under state schedules. 





TABLE 19.—NUMBER REPORTING THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHEDULES 





princ 
Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V Total 





Type of schedule Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber 








2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 








Position type. . coke ewes 17 ‘ x 20.9 120 30.5 127 36.4 139 39.0 442 
Position-preparation type .... 30 e 72 38.5 134 34.1 107 30.6 86 24.2 429 
Preparation type (single salary 
schedule) ‘ 40.6 139 35.4 § 36.8 490 
Total number of cities re- 
porting type of schedule. . 7 " 100.0 é 356 100.0 1,361 
Type of schedule not indicated. . 
Cities having salary schedules... 





TABLE 20.—EXTENT SALARY SCHEDULES ARE OPERATIVE 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group V Total 





Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 11 12 13 





Schedules operative and in full 
effect and in addition bonuses 
or special increases........... 

Schedules operative and in full 
effect but without bonuses or 
special increases 

Schedules with reductions! in 
effect but bonuses or special 
increases granted 

Schedules with reductions! in 
effect and no bonuses or special 
increases granted 














Not indicating if schedule is op- 
erative and in effect or if 
bonuses or special increases 
granted 

Cities having salary schedules... 





1 Reductions consisting of percentage cuts, withholding all or part increments, shortening of schoo! term, etc. 





TABLE 21.—EXTENT SPECIAL SALARY INCREASES ARE BEING PAID 





Group I Group II Group III Group IV Group]V 


Items Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


1 2 3 4 s 6 8 9 10 11 











46.2 105 49.8 220 . 52.8 298 48.3 919 
106 §=50.2 250 . 47.2 319 «51.7 949 





211 100.0 470 ‘ 100.0 617 100.0 1,868 
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Forms and Definitions Used in Collecting Data 


To illustrate the method by which the study 
was made, part of one of the forms used i 
collecting figures is shown below. On request, 
the Research Division will send a complete set 
of forms used. The form reproduced below was 
sent to cities over 30,000 in population. This 
questionnaire also called for similar informa- 
tion on principals and all other school em- 
ployees. 

Teaching principals were defined as those 
doing some regular classroom teaching, while 
supervising principals were those giving full 
time to administration and supervision. Vice- 
principals, assistant principals, and deans were 


FIGURE II. SAMPLE SECTION 


to be reported under these classifications only 
if the persons concerned devoted half time or 
more to administrative or supervisory duties. 

The form sent to cities under 30,000 in popu 
lation is similar to the one reproduced below 
that 


teachers was expanded to include kindergarten 


except the classification for elementary 
teachers, teachers of atypical classes, and teach- 
ers rated as assistant or viceprincipals in ele- 


schools. 


of junior high-school teachers and high-school 


mentary Similarly, the classifications 
teachers were expanded to include teachers 
rated as heads of departments, and assistant 
principals or viceprincipals in these schools. 


FROM QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 





PART I. SALARIES PAID, 


1942-43 


On pages 2, 3 and 4 report the salaries you expect to pay for the school year 1942-43 


SPECIAL DIRECTIONS: 
. Deduct all direct or indirect losses arising from the salary reductions, teaching part ot 
the year without pay, voluntary return of a portion of salaries to the school board, and 
other similar losses. DO NOT include school employees paid out of Federal or State 
WORK-RELIEF FUNDS. 

In answering this inquiry give figures ONLY for individuals employed for FULL 
Read notes (a) to (k) at foot of this page BEFORE filling out this section 


DIRECTIONS: TIME, 





f emg 


Give the number of teachers whose salaries fall in each of the salary groupe indicated below Give the number nyees whose salaries _ 
n each of the salary groups indicated beic 





OTHER S¢ “HOOL ‘EMPLOYEES 


High Schooi| J8s#er diet | High cheat 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 





Elementary Junior high 

conchers, school teachers, | Ceeartmens | 
Paarl | heads | | 
’ heade | Deans and | 
Jeans and Teach: 

Assistant waenere | 
junior high Assistant poncipals in Attendance 
hool is principals | Roose ofhcers 

Seenote | 4 supervisory 
ing more | 
ines more | than helt i) below | See note | officers 


than half time to See note 
‘seach 
i se 


Salary Groups 


All salaries should be in 
terms of yearly salary 


teachers, grades 10, 


il and 12, Clerks in 
School | offices of 
clerks in | administra- 
prinapals | tive and 


bx J 
6 and where Teachers 
of 


separa 
junior high part-time a | 
or continua 
tion schools 
See note 


(q) below | (k) below 



























































(a) In column 2 include regular kindergarten teachers in full charge of a kindergarten room. Also include kind 
of the first grade in addition to kindergarten class. Do not include any who teach less than a full school day 

(b) In column 3, in addition to regular elementary classroom teachers, include those rated as assistant or vice-princips 
time to classroom teaching; also include teachers of vocational and special subjects in regular elementary schoo 

(c) In coltfmn 4 include teachers of ungraded rooms, sub-normal groups, open-air classes, cardiac classes, and other special or atypical groups 

(d) In column 5, in addition to regular junior high school teachers, include teachers of vocational and special subjects in regular junior high schools 

‘e) In column 6, in addition to regular high school teachers, include teachers of vocaticnal and special su jects is regumr high schools 

fF} In columns 7 and 8 include department heads, deans , and assistant or vice-principals giving more than hai time to classroom teaching 

{g) In column 9 include teachers of schools for employed children who attend part time only and full-time teachers in adult education 

(h) Do not include head nurse in column 10 (See line 30 on page 4) 

(i) Do not include chief attendance officer in column 11 (See line 29 on page 4) 

4j) In column 12 inciude only regular, full-time stenographers, typists, and clerks assigned to princ 

) In column 13 include only regular, full-time stenographers, typists, clerks, etc., employed in she se 

intendent or secretary of Board of Education on this page (See lines 4 and 5 on page 4) 


rgarten teachers teaching a section 


als who devote more than ha 


pals’ offices 


offices nclude secretary to the super- 




















fbn: present difficulties of education have been 
multiplied by federal war expenditures. The federal 
government has called upon and is receiving innum- 
erable and important wartime services from the 
schools. The federal government is to a large extent 
dependent upon the schools for the foundation train- 
ing and attitudes of those entering its armed forces, 
for the technical training of its industrial workers, 
and for the basic education and loyalty of its voters. 
If our local and state-supported schools are to carry 
effectively the increased burdens of wartime, they must 
have financial help from the federal government. 


During the war-caused emergency in education the 
federal government must assist the states in meeting 
their traditional responsibility for providing a sound 
education for all the children of all the people. 














